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DAWN WISEMAN 


Liliane Chamas (Biology) would like 
someone to pinch her. The undergradu- 
ate still can’t quite believe how her life 
changed on Nov. 22, the day she found 
out she would be one of 11 Canadian 
Rhodes Scholars attending Oxford 
University next year. 

The Rhodes scholarships were estab- 
lished in 1902 through a bequest from 
Cecil Rhodes. His goal in bringing togeth- 
er an international group of promising 
young minds was to aid in the promotion 
of international understanding and 
peace. 

Chamas is an excellent choice in this 
regard. Born at the end of the Soviet-era 
in Belarus, she spent her formative years 
in Lebanon, moving briefly to Paris at 17, 
before settling in Montreal with her par- 
ents four years ago. She underlined that 
this recognition is as much about their 
sacrifice as her own hard work. 

“My parents gave up everything to 
bring us here and provide a more stable 
life for me and my brother” 

Upon getting the good news, Chamas’ 
first call was to their DDO home. “My 
mom thought something was wrong 
because I was crying, then I managed to 
say ‘I got it’ and she was crying too” 

Since then it’s been a whirlwind; inter- 
views with CBC, CTV, television, radio, 
print. The best advice has come from for- 
mer scholarship winners, 

“Several sent me emails telling me 
in these first few weeks all I'll be 
thinking is ‘Why me?’ ‘Is this real?’ and 
‘How am | going to handle all of this 
media attention?” 

For the record, she's doing fine, and it is 
clearly real, but how about that question 
of “why me?” 

Prepare to feel inadequate. 

Chamas is an honours student in cellu- 
lar molecular biology, with a minor in 
multidisciplinary studies in science. She 
credits her participation in the Science 
College for nurturing her interest in 
research and really pushing her intellec- 
tual boundaries. 

“It's like a family where everyone really 
takes an interest in you, and guides you 
to what you do best” 

Science College Principal Michael Von 
Grunau was one of the first to encourage 
Chamas to apply for the Rhodes last 
summer. Just prior to her interview he 
told her, “just be yourself. You've got it all. 
You are smart, beautiful, engaged, 
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Liliane Chamas is preparing for life at Oxford as one of 1! Canadian Rhodes Scholars. 


charming, and full of life.” 

College students are expected to 
undertake three research projects. Her 
NSERC undergraduate summer research 
internship work in Jim  Pfaus 
(Psychology) sexual behaviour lab led to 
an independent project in Mexico, where 
she focused on sexual reward and its 
application to reproductive success and 
(as a bonus) solidified her fifth language 
— Spanish. 

Chamas is completing her honours 
research on obesity and diabetes at 
Institut de recherches cliniques de 
Montréal (IRCM) - an undergraduate 
surrounded by graduate students, post- 
docs and professional researchers. She 
had chosen the subject in preparation for 
entry to medical school next fall. “I've 
always wanted to be a physician. The 
human body amazes and excites me. 
Each time I look at a cell it’s like discover- 
ing an entire little universe in there? 

She smiled as she admitted, “those 
plans are now on hold for the next three 
years. 


Chamas is excited that the Rhodes will 
still allow her to follow her passion, com- 
bining theory and practice to obtain a 
PhD in clinical medicine with a focus on 
diabetes in the developing world. 

If youre still not feeling inadequate, 
consider that Chamas has achieved 
everything while working 20-25 hours a 
week at downtown eatery Reubens, 
working as a TA 5-10 hours a week at 
Concordia, and volunteering up to 
three hours a week at the Montreal 
General Hospital's dialysis clinic. 

As President Judith Woodsworth said, 
“Liliane exemplifies the spirit of 
Concordia, and we are extremely proud 
of her success, Since arriving at our uni- 
versity, she has combined a deep passion 
for learning with a concern for the better- 
ment of society. She is an inspiration to 
all Concordians” 

Chamas sees it a bit differently; 
Concordia - and Concordians - have 
inspired her. “All these people around me 
got me involved, they pushed me, they 
shaped me. I am tremendously grateful.” 
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Taking the pulse of health journalism 


Workshop invites experts and public to discuss how our well-being is being reported 


Russ Cooper 


An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. But in the veritable 
orchard of treatments and cures 
being researched today, does the 
media have the understanding 
to weed out those with worms? 

On Nov. 28, the departments 
of Exercise Science and 
Journalism presented Is Good 
Health Reporting an Oxymoron?, 
a day-long workshop inviting 
students, teachers and curious 
individuals to take a closer look 
at how health research is report- 
ed in the media. 

In the morning presentations, 
much of the tone was set by an 
understated guidance from pan- 
elists to students interested in 
health reporting. 

Alan Cassels, co-author of 
Selling Sickness: How the World's 
Biggest Pharmaceutical Compa- 


nies are Turning us all into 
Patients and part of the School of 
Health Information Sciences at 
the University of Victoria, gave a 
heads-up to burgeoning health 
reporters to closely examine pri- 
vate sources of research. Cassels 
emphasized questioning sources 
and their funding. 

"You don't ask researchers if 
they think their work is good. It's 
like being a judge in a beauty 
contest when your kids are in it,” 
he said. 

André Picard, author of sever- 
al books and one of four health 
reporters at the Globe and Mail, 
outlined the special dichotomy 
between research scientists and 
media. His job, he explained, is 


that of a translator. "It's a special . 


relationship between media and 
scientists — both speak different 
languages the other doesn't 
understand," said Picard. "It's my 


job to make the information 
accessible.” 

Making information accessi- 
ble was exactly what CJAD per- 
sonality and _ director of 
McGill's Office of Science and 
Society Joe Schwarcz did in his 
speech. The media-savvy ‘Dr. 
Joe’ imparted relevant informa- 
tion to the crowd using magic 
tricks and colourful personal 
anecdotes (everything from 
licking golf balls to Miss Piggy's 
poly-urethane frame) to cover 
topics including the often dis- 
jointed flow of information 
from lab to audiences, commu- 
nication pitfalls and the danger 
of misinformation in health 
reporting. 

All jesting aside, Schwarcz’ 
sinsight and wisdom trumped 
his showy presentation. "There's 
a responsibility of the public to 
educate themselves,” he said. 


"We have to teach the public not 
what to think, but how to think.” 

Rounding out the panelists 
was international press attaché 
for Uuniversité de Montréal 
Sylvain-Jacques Desjardins [BA 
97]. Without hesitation, Des- 
jardins made it known he didn't 
think good health reporting was 
an oxymoron. However, 
"Research findings are often 
overhyped by publicists, and 
media and the public can often 
be misled,” he said. "Reporters 
are storytellers. Publicists are 
story sellers,” he said. 

The morning's discussions 
provided many ideas for about 
sixty people to gather in an 
intimate, café-style discussion. 
Sitting in clusters around 
tables, participants exchanged 
ideas about about Canadian 
health journalism for half an 
hour, then changed tables 


twice, adding to insights from 
previous conversations. At the 
end of the day, each table host 
presented their overall diagno- 
sis of the situation and prof- 
fered possible solutions. 

"I thought it was wonderful 
that we could create a space 
where journalists, scientists, stu- 
dents and a diversity of others 
could hammer out what was on 
their mind over the direction of 
health journalism in Canada," 
said workshop co-ordinator 
David Secko. (see page 3) 

The world café approach to 
the deliberations was a hit with 
participants, he said. 

"Some of the feedback was 
that the day was too short," 
Secko said. "I don't often hear 
that after an eight-hour work- 
shop." 


(With files from Wendy Smith) 


Journalism’s Peter Downie receives distinct honour 


WENDY SMITH 


After years in a teacher's chair, 
former CBC broadcaster Peter 
Downie was back in the inter- 
viewer's chair last month. 

Downie, director of the 
Department of Journalism’s 
graduate diploma program for 
four years and a teacher for 
more than a decade, was the 
only North American journalist 
at the 2008 international Kyoto 
Prize ceremony in Japan. 

In late September, Downie 
applied for a fellowship from the 
Inamori Foundation to spend a 
week in Japan attending the 
events along with an audience of 
1 500 international dignitaries. 
While many Asian and 
European journalists were cov- 
ering the event, Downie had the 
exclusive privilege to be the only 
journalist from our side of the 
Pacific. 

While there, he interviewed 
this year’s laureates and was 
also the first North American 
journalist to interview Kazuo 
Inamori, the founder and presi- 
dent of Kyocera Corporation 
and the Inamori Foundation, 
Since 1985, the  Inamori 
Foundation has awarded the 
prestigious $460 000 prize to 
individuals and groups who 
have made significant achieve- 
ments in the scientific, cultural 
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Japanese children perform in costume at the 24th annual Kyoto Prize ceremonies Nov. 10. Journalism's Peter Downie was the only North American jour- 
nalist to attend the ceremonies and interview the laureates of the international award. 


and spiritual development of 
humankind. 

This year marked the first 
time two of the laureates hailed 
from Canada — philosopher and 
McGill professor Charles Taylor 
and Toronto-based molecular 
biologist Anthony Pawson. 
Downie, the former host of high 
profile national network televi- 
sion and radio shows like As It 
Happens, Tapestry, Man Alive 
and Morningside, was able to sit 
down with them and pick their 
brains in front of the camera. 

“It was amazing. I had forgot- 


ten how much I missed it. I find 
it energizing to work on inter- 
views. And I've come to under- 
stand what a privilege it is 
whenever one is surrounded by 
people interested in excellence. 
And that’s what this week was 
all about? 

Inamori's interest in the social 
and spiritual aspects of human 
development struck a chord 
with Downie. 

“As a child he was ill and had to 
depend on others, so he always 
had a sense of our own vulnera- 
bility and wanted to give back. He 


says that in the laureates, he's 
looking for people who under- 
stand the fallibility of human- 
kind. He was particularly elo- 
quent when speaking about the 
imbalance between scientific and 
spiritual progress and the human 
suffering that results. That's what 
the last years of my CBC career 
were about. It’s invigorating to be 
with people who are also con- 
cerned with that? 

Downie’s interviews will be 
used to promote the Kyoto prize 
in Japan and around the world. 

Although the Kyoto Prize is 


Japan's highest private award for 
lifetime achievement, it is not 
widely known outside the coun- 
try. That's part of the reason why 
a coalition of universities in San 
Diego host the Kyoto Laureate 
Symposium in March each year, 
which Downie hopes to attend. 

He's also fallen in love with 
Kyoto and is already making 
plans to return. “I’ve always 
been interested in Japan, but 
what really surprised me was 
the impact their grace had on 
me, he said. “I’ve never felt 
calmer” 


It’s all news to him 


New science journalism prof teaches students 


how to make lab lingo straightforward 


KAREN HERLAND 


Dictyostelium discoideum or 
little racecar amoeba; which 
one makes sense to you? If 
youre like David Secko, they 
both do. 

Secko, a new assistant prof- 
essor at the Department of 
Journalism, comes to Concor- 
dia with an interest in science 
reportage. He's that rare breed 
who can gleefully spend hours 
in the lab peering through 
microscopes and then happily 
tap away at a keyboard figuring 
out how to tell others what he's 
seen. Not only that, he joined 
the department with the goal to 
teach other reporters how to do 
likewise. 

"Writing was always a strong 
interest of mine, but science 
was what I wanted to study first.’ 

And that he did, applying for a 
BSc in Life Science at Queens. It 
was in his last year there that he 
developed an unlikely subject of 
fascination - he became 
intrigued with a type of soil 
amoeba called Dictyostelium 
discoideum. 

"These are racecar-like little 
guys,” Secko says with infectious 
enthusiasm. The interesting and 
unusual trait of this amoeba is 
its reaction to a dearth of the 
bacteria and yeast it feeds on 
within the forest. When the 
amoeba deplete their source of 
food, they respond in unison, by 
primal call or otherwise, and 
amalgamate into a single slug- 
like shape to crawl together to 
newer ungreen pastures. 

Whatever your opinion of 
traveling slug-shaped bunches 
of one-celled organisms, getting 
other people to at least be inter- 
ested in such arcana is Secko's 
passion. 

"Scientists are paid to create 
new knowledge. They are push- 
ing boundaries and doing inter- 
esting things.” He acknowledges 
that there can be a distrust of 
media among many scientists. 
Broadcasting your discoveries 
can be dismissed as "showboat- 
ing.” 

He insists that while scien- 
tists do love to communicate, 
they often only divulge to other 
scientists with a shared vocabu- 
lary and frames of reference. 
The journalist's challenge, 
explains Secko, is to widen that 





Dave Secko brings science to the mass media. 


scope to make sure that it 
reaches a broader community. 
"Scientists love to communicate 
and journalists tell stories. The 
only difference is who are you 
speaking to." 

After completing his PhD in 
microbiology and immunology 
at the University of British 
Columbia, Secko pursued a 
Master's degree in Journalism at 
the same university. He sees an 
increasing interest in science in 
general — more specifically, in 
environment and health (see 
page 2). Add to that the fact gov- 
ernment bodies are currently 
insisting on more frequent 
knowledge transfers and dis- 
semination to be built into sci- 
entific funding proposals, 
heightening the importance of 
the dialogue between lab and 
media. 

“Secko recognizes that sci- 
ence reporting is often criti- 
cized as sensational and polar- 
izing. He is currently working on 
the FQRSC-funded Concordia 


Science Journalism Project to 
look critically at science jour- 
nalism to find out how we can 
enable more of the good and 
less of the bad. The intention is 
to identify the factors that will 
facilitate society's engagement 
with science, while recognizing 
the political and ethical dimen- 
sions of the field. 

He's also enjoying teaching 
the first science journalism 
course in the department. He 
says many of the students who 
register are upfront about not 
being interested in pursuing a 
career in science journalism. 
However, Secko focuses on 
ways to explain the informa- 
tion without getting caught up 
in lingo. “The sports reporters 
dove into the science of sports 
medicine and the generalists 
into botox, lab-grown meat 
and the effect candy bar adver- 
tising has on the brain,” say 
Secko. “They all just wanted to 
be better at communicating 
science. 
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ACCOLADES 


Jeremiah Hayes, distinguished Professor Emeritus of Electrical 
and Computer Engineering, is pursuing his post-retirement interest 
in the history of telecommunications. Recently, he published 
‘A History of Transatlantic Cables” in the JEEE Communications 
Magazine and he is presenting the paper "TAT-1 and Deregulation" 
at IEEE Globecom in New Orleans. 


N@Qo 


Linda Kay (Journalism) discussed the implications of paying 
sources on CTV Newsnet in response to the New York Times report 
on an alleged deal between People magazine and Angela Jolie 
exchanging good coverage for access to pics of her twins. 
Meanwhile, Kay's colleague, Jim McLean, has just had a piece pub- 
lished in Policy Options. He analyzed the communication tactics of 
the Conservatives during the last federal election. L. Ian McDonald, 
the editor of Policy Options, wrote "Jim's brilliant dissection of the 
campaign leads this issue. He succinctly and elegantly captures the 
importance of the economy to the election.” 


~oQo 


The Jewish Independent in Vancouver reported on a panel discus- 
sion held last month featuring Frank Chalk's 30-minute documen- 
tary Hate Propaganda. Chalk, director of the Montreal Institute for 
Genocide and Human Rights Studies, screened the film which con- 
trasts the use of hate propaganda in Nazi Germany, Slobodan 
Milosevic's Serbia and Rwanda. He concluded the film saying: "We 
ignore hate propaganda at our peril. It is virtually unparallelled as an 
early warning sign of what is to come, and we no longer have any 
excuse for tolerating it.” 


N@Q/ 


Eckhard Siggel (Economics) was interviewed’on RD/J en direct for 
perspective on how the emerging market economies are likely to be 
affected by the present financial crisis. He said economies with large 
accumulated stores of foreign currency are likely to fare better. 


Noo 


Lucie Bettez, a former undergraduate student who specialized in 
the oral history of the 1946 strike of Valleyfield textile workers, has 
just published a revised version of the honours history thesis she 
wrote under the guidance of Ron Rudin, in Labour/le Travail. 
Steven High (Canada Research Chair in Public History) said he 
thought the publication of undergraduate work in the esteemed 
journal is unprecedented. 


N@Qo 


Sandeep Bhagwati (Canada Research Chair in Inter-X-Art) had 
two major premieres in Europe in November. He premiered Racines 
Ephémeres, an evening-length work commissioned by the Ess] 
Foundation at Wien Modern, the largest contemporary music festi- 
val in Europe. The piece features eight musicians wandering in three 
dimensions in a contemporary architectural space. He also acted as 
artistic director for Rasalila, an East West Music project, at the India 
Festival Amsterdam. That performance in the Concertgebouw was 
attended by a number of dignitaries including Queen Beatrix of the 
Netherlands who met with Bhagwati and the soloists afterwards in 
a private reception. (See photo below of the pair at the event along 
with Simon Reinink, Director of the Concertgebouw, on the right) 
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FEEDBACK 


The following comm ents were taken from among those on 
the strategic planning website. To join the conversation, go 
to www.concordia.ca/strategicplanning 


I am particularly encouraged to see that in addition to the 
usual "education" and "research" facets of a university's respon- 
sibilities, our mission statement once again incorporates the 
idea of social responsibility under "community partnerships... 


NO”. 


I have to say that as a Concordia Alumni, I have never been 
more proud of this University. It is always seeking new ways to 
improve and is very attentive to its students’ needs. This is a 
wonderful opportunity for students and staff members to 
interact and help Concordia maintain its wonderful mission. 


owe 


Concordia has a right to be very proud of the efforts of stu- 
dents and faculty alike in providing leadership in environ- 
mental sustainability and an example for universities and 
other communities to follow. 


N@QO 


It is important to communicate well in order to provide out- 
standing customer service to our students and communicate 
well with our partners from the community. 


NQo 


We have great resources that can be leveraged in order to 
improve teaching skills as well and make courses more up-to- 
date and more dynamic. We could also make better use of 
technology available when appropriate. 


Qo 


Inherent in any planning process is a clear delineation of 
where certain decisions, strategic or not, are made; and how 
they are made. This has to be tied to control of budget, 
because that is [where] the real power is. 


“Qo 


[am not sure how to best strike a balance between getting lots 
of funds coming, lots of students enrolling and lots of not so 
good quality students graduating with a University level 
degree. But I leave this to people who may have more experi- 
ence in handling such delicate balance. 


NQo 


In order to excel the university's academic excellence and 
integrity the admission standards need to be higher. 


N\Qo 


I think it is essential that any strategic plan make recruitment 
and retention of topnotch faculty a central priority. 


~Qo 


While I endorse the need for mechanisms to support cross 
disciplinary activities, and to include their consideration in a 
process of strategic planning, I still endorse that departments 
should be the central planning and decision making unit in 
the university. 


~Q-o 


I believe absolutely that any strategic plan for any university 
must state categorically that faculty and staff play the pri- 
mary role in shaping the university. This is so obvious that it 
is often taken as a given, and therefore left unsaid. It should 
be stated loud and clear. 





Well attended 
meetings spark ideas 
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Poli-Sci student John Murphy drew laughs and brought a dynamic perspective 


to the Nov. 27 open consultation. 


"I like this school. I came out 
because what happens here is 
important to me? 

A simple enough comment, but 
this statement by fourth-year 
Political Science student John 
Murphy following Thursday's open 
consultation summed up what 
many have been thinking through- 
out this fall's open discussions sur- 
rounding Concordia's future. 

Revisiting the format used in 
October's open consultations, the 
gatherings on Wed. Nov 26 at 
Loyola and Thurs. on the Sir 
George Williams Campus served 
as an opportunity for staff, faculty 
and students to build on the recent 
world café discussions and offer 
their viewpoints directly to 
President Judith Woodsworth and 
other administrators who were 
there to listen. 

“We have to take it step by step; 
Woodsworth said in her opening 
address Wednesday. “But that’s 
why were here. This is a chance to 
share and listen, and it’s a wonder- 
ful opportunity to look forward” 

And that it was, with about 80 
participants at the Loyola edition 
and more than 200 participants 
downtown. 

As with previous cafés and con- 
sultations, the issue of attracting 
the best minds to Concordia and 
retaining them here was raised fre- 
quently. There were several calls 
for increased support of graduate 
students, in particular, and con- 
cern for retaining young professors 
through competitive wages and 
effective mentoring. 

Achieving a balance between 
accessibility and excellence was 
raised by many speakers. One pro- 


fessor spoke movingly about the 
difficulty of assuring a common 
level of achievement for all stu- 
dents while challenging the excel- 
lent students in his courses. He 
feared that he was too often short- 
changing his best students. 

The impressive level of some of 
our student involvement and 
interest was underlined by profes- 
sors who have taught or are teach- 
ing in other institutions. Others 
spoke of some of some key weak- 
nesses, particularly related to lan- 
guage skills. In fact, the language 
skills of both students and profes- 
sors were identified as a potential 
institutional issue. 

Research at Concordia came in 
for much discussion. It was argued 
that the initial planning documents 
had set the bar too low on research 
and that “activating the future” 
rather than just meeting societal 
needs should be the fundamental 
criterion for research at the univer- 
sity. Others praised Concordia’s 
new initiatives to support and 
encourage research, including our 
new facilities. There were sugges- 
tions to audit and review all depart- 
ments to identify potential growth 
areas and to target strong depart- 
ments for enriched support. Others 
expressed fears of areas being tar- 
geted as non-growth areas and 
being left to wither. Some speakers 
outlined particular cases where 
popular and potential revenue-gen- 
erating courses were not being suf- 
ficiently supported by depart- 
ments. 

Going out to “buy the best” by 
hiring well-recognized professors 
was suggested by one speaker as a 
quick road to developing excel- 


lence on the departmental level. 
Others referred to Concordia’s out- 
standing development over the 
years and warned against quick 
fixes or overextending ourselves 
and trying to artificially inflate our 
reputation. 

The planning process itself 
came in for discussion and there 
was encouragement to adopt a 
simple, clear, measurable, attain- 
able and realistic strategic plan. 

The exchange was lively and 
thoughtful - perhaps an apt reflec- 
tion of the diversity and richness of 
Concordia itself. Many other issues 
were raised, from promoting ethi- 
cal business practices, to interest- 
based labour negotiations, to 
ensuring the primacy of Senate on 
academic decisions and defining 
Concordia’s role in Quebec. 

The discussion will continue 
through comments on both the 
strategic and action plans on the 
strategic planning web page 
(www.concordia.ca/strategic- 
planning). You can consult sup- 
porting documents including the 
university's CRC and CFI Strategic 
Research Plan, 2008 - 2012. 
President Woodsworth also 
encourages everyone to forward 
comments to her at president@ 
concordia.ca or the strategic 
planning co-ordination group 
(stratplan@concordia.ca). 

After the holiday _ break, 
Woodsworth and her team will 
begin the process of compiling and 
distilling all of the feedback, aided 
by three presidential panels, which 
will be announced in the new year. 
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The heads of Quebec's largest 
financial institutions are seldom 
in one room at the same time. But 
that’s exactly who the John 
Molson School of Business 
(JMSB) attracted when it cele- 
brated its 20th Awards of 
Distinction Noy. 24. 

The awards ceremony at the 
Centre Mont-Royal drew 220 peo- 
ple. The four companies hon- 
oured represent the four pillars of 
Quebec's financial services sec- 
tor: banking, wealth manage- 
ment, institutional investment, 
and insurance. 

President Judith Woodsworth 
said the honourees were chosen 
“because they have shown lead- 
ership, innovation and drive. 
This is why they are successful 
and have remained competitive 
over time” 

Woodsworth added, “the indi- 
viduals who lead these compa- 
nies have risen to the top because 
they have actively sought out 
opportunities to improve them- 
selves through hard work and 
higher education’? 

In their addresses, each com- 
pany leader stressed the impor- 
tance of education. 

Pierre Brunet, chair of the 


KAREN HERLAND 


"A women's college is designed to 
make trouble.” 

This statement was written 
three decades ago when the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
first opened its doors. And for 
the dozens of faculty, staff, alum- 
nae, fellows and students who 
met on Nov. 21 to reminisce, 
reconnect and_ relive the 
Institute's achievements, the 
statement was both memory 
and promise. 

During the dinner ending the 
day's activities at the Montefiore 
Club on Guy St., President Judith 
Woodsworth told those present 
that Mair Verthuy, the Institute's 
first principal, hired her into the 
French department in 1980. 

"In the beginning, there was 
Mair,” said |Woodsworth. 
Through Verthuy, Woodsworth 
became involved in the Institute 
and she spoke fondly of every- 
thing she learned at the "won- 
derful training ground” that the 
Institute offers. 

Woodsworth urged current 
students to take that knowledge 
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JMSB Awards of Distinction 


(Left to right) Peter Kruyt, Chair of Board of Governors; President Judith Woodsworth; John LeBoutillier, Chair of 


a 





the Board, Industrial Alliance Insurance and Financial Services Inc.; Louis Vachon, National Bank Financial Group 
President and CEO; Monique F. Leroux, Chair of the Board, President and CEO, Desjardins Group; Pierre Brunet, Chair 
of the Board, Caisse de dépét et placement du Québec; Kathy Assayag, VP Advancement and Alumni Relations; JMSB 


Dean Sanjay Sharma. 


Caisse de dépot et placement du 
Quebec, said “leadership is a 
responsibility—to our peers and 
to our community but, above all, 
to those who will succeed us and 
shape society in the future” 

Louis Vachon, president and 
CEO of National Bank Financial 
Group, said the business world 
has “a duty” to work closely with 
universities and  CEGEPS 
because, “they are the major driv- 
ers of economic growth’ 

Monique Leroux, the ‘first 
woman to lead the Desjardins 
Group as its chair, president and 


CEO, echoed Vachon’'s senti- 
ments: “Education is the motor of 
our future prosperity, of our 
capacity to innovate and of our 
capacity to succeed in an increas- 
ingly competitive world? 

John LeBoutillier, chair of 
Industrial Alliance, Canada’s 
fourth largest life and health 
insurance company, said, “I’m 
delighted to be here because 
this honour reflects one of 
Industrial Alliance's fundamen- 
tal values: education. In their 
own way, our financial organi- 
zations are institutions of higher 


learning, which rely on educa- 
tional institutions like 
Concordia University to develop 
and to prosper’ 

JMSB Dean Sanjay Sharma 
added, “this tribute underscores 
the special relationship between 
our business school and indus- 
try, especially the financial serv- 
ices industry. Our mission is to 
create new knowledge and pre- 
pare students with the practical 
skills to run organizations effec- 
tively, efficiently and ethically’ 
Sharma pointed to the fact that 
among Canadian universities, 





Three decades of women 


and consider careers in politics or 
in academic leadership. In both 
areas, women occupy fewer 
spaces the higher up the ladder 
they travel. 

The event started in the early 
afternoon with a panel discussion 
in which all nine of the women 
who had held the principal's posi- 
tion over the years were repre- 
sented (both Marika Ainley and 
Lillian Robinson have since 
passed away but were represent- 
ed by colleagues). Over the course 
of the day, more than 100 people 
who felt some link to the Institute 
arrived to reconnect with old 
friends and allies. 

Verthuy recalled that the 
Institute, like other colleges, was 
initially formed to offer programs 
on a smaller, more welcoming 
scale after the merger of Loyola 
and Sir George. The Institute also 
engaged women who, riding on 
the feminist consciousness-rais- 
ing wave of the late '70s, returned 
to university from the suburbs 
when their kids had left the nest. 

Verthuy also remarked on how 
most of Concordia's women's 
studies courses were champi- 


oned by established, tenured fac- 
ulty, which was not the case at 
other institutions. Other pan- 
elists recalled their personal 
experiences and triumphs as well 
as the theoretical feminist 
debates reflected within the 
Institute. 

As each woman shared her 
memories, the importance of the 
contributions of all members of 
the Institute became apparent. 
The impressive achievements of 
many of the 2 300 students who 
had studied at the Institute (some 
of whom were represented in a 
panel of graduates and current 
students) were also acknowl- 
edged. 

Among those present was 
Carole Brazeau, one of the first 
Aboriginal students at Concordia. 
Brazeau recalls the supportive 
environment of the Institute 
under Gail Valaskakis, then Dean 
of Arts and Science, as well as one 
of the country’s first Aboriginal 
university administrators. 

"When I graduated, I was 
proud to bear her name on my 
degree,” Brazeau said of the role 
model who helped guide her. Ever 


celebrated 


since, Brazeau has worked with 
Native women, currently serving 
as Justice and Public Security 


Advisor for Quebec Native 
Women Inc. 
Discussions on whether 


women's studies are best served 
within the Institute or across the 
university in all departments 
were revived. (Though, as Maria 
Peluso asked at the very end of 
the day, "why hold on to that 
either/or binary, why 
both/and?"). Sociology 


not 
and 
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Concordia boasts the highest 
number of graduates holding a 
CEO position in Global Fortune 
500 companies, according to a 
January 2008 study by the Ecole 
des mines de Paris. 

Kathy Assayag, Vice-President, 
Advancement and = Alumni 
Relations, described the hon- 
oured companies as partners 
whose support is “necessary to 
ensure the high academic quality 
of our programs and the best aca- 
demic standards’ 

All the honoured firms actively 
recruit Concordia graduates and 
support the JMSB in various ways. 

In 2004, the National Bank of 
Canada, pledged $1 million to 
fund 50 students over 10 years. 

In 2007, the Mouvement des 
caisses Desjardins donated $2 
million to create the Desjardins 
Centre for Innovation in Business 
Finance and to fund research ini- 
tiatives, and graduate and under- 
graduate scholarships. Desjardins 
also gave $300 000 to establish the 
Bourse d'études supérieures 
Humberto-Santos in memory of 
the president and CEO of the 
Desjardins Laurentian Financial 
Corporation who died suddenly 
in 1997, 


Anthropology Department 
Chair Fran Shaver, who helmed 
the Institute nearly a decade 
ago, said such tensions, "were 
likely essential to a dynamic 
institution.” 

By the time the last guest had 
either gone home or to the infor- 
mal karaoke party that kept 
alumnae, some faculty and stu- 
dents out until well into the next 
day, it was clear that no one was 
ready to give up making trouble 
just yet. 
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The herstory of the Simone de Beauvoir Institute. Current Interim Principal 
Chantal Maillé (left) poses with first principal Mair Verthuy. 
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Dans la rue shows what’s inside 


WENDY SMITH 


Frederick Chaazo dreams of 
someday directing horror 
movies, and he says a Concordia 
course bringing together design 
students and street youth is 
helping him get there. 

Chaazo is a_ student at 
Montreal's Dans la rue alterna- 
tive school, which helps young 
people on the streets earn credit 
toward their high school 
diploma. He is a completely self- 
taught musician. His real pas- 
sion, though, is for cinema. So 
he was encouraged to see his 
work on display at Concordia 
late last month as part of DART 
498A%s fall 2008 exhibition. 

“It was the first time I saw I can 
do anything I want. I want to 
show everybody what | can do, 
the talent I have?’ he said. 

Now in its seventh year, DART 
498A-Concordia Dans la rue 
sends design and computation 
arts students out into the com- 
munity to work with organiza- 
tions like Dans la rue (celebrating 
its twentieth anniversary this 
month) and Desta, a centre for 
youth in Little Burgundy. 

The Concordia students get 
academic credit for teaching 
these youth digital literacy skills. 
And, like Chaazo, the partici- 
pants from Dans la rue and 
Desta come away from the 
course with more confidence. 
“It’s all about getting them to feel 
good about themselves,’ said 
third-year design student Kerri 
Kenny. 

“A project like this gives the 
youth an opportunity to realize a 
lifeline. It’s a chance to build 





Father Emmett Johns (centre) views the work produced by participants in the Dans la rue alternative school. 


self-esteem,” course lecturer 
Israel Dupuis said. 

For the show, the students 
transformed a studio on the sev- 
enth floor of the EV Building into 
a swanky gallery. Graphic t-shirts 
hung from a clothesline along the 
window. Videos were projected 
onto two walls. Websites and dig- 
ital collages, printed onto glossy 
paper, abounded. The atmos- 
phere was fun, funky and casual - 
participants took advantage of 
the open mic to rap, sing and play 
music as students and professors 


schmoozed with the new artists. 

“I'm really impressed,” said 
associate professor pk langshaw, 
the instigator of Concordia Dans 
la rue. “What you see around the 
room is the work of young peo- 
ple who are here for only three 
months.” 

Dans la rue founder Father 
Emmett “Pops” Johns was 
impressed by the scale of this 
year's exhibition. “It seems the 
department [of design and com- 
putation arts] is really encourag- 
ing this” 


Dave Dumouchel, who has 
worked as an intervention work- 
er at Dans la rue for seven years, 
said the Concordia Dans la rue 
experience has been a positive 
one for the kids he works with. 
“Youth who didn’t know art see 
that they can do it. It gives them 
something to focus on and iden- 
tify with? 

For the Concordia students, 
it’s a chance to engage with the 
community outside the universi- 
ty walls. Dupuis likens the 
course to Doctors Without 
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Borders. “It’s the same philoso- 
phy — with your knowledge and 
your place in society, you have to 
give something back. The stu- 
dents learn that design can be 
done in a context other than 
commercial.” 

Said third-year design student 
Lysanne Picard, “It allows you to 
get out of that student bubble 
and see what happens outside 
the university. It’s really neat 
because they're learning and 
were learning too. We see their 
reality: 


Community group affiliates with Concordia to record history 


WENDY SMITH 


Twenty years ago, homeless 
youth outreach organization Le 
Bon Dieu Dans la rue consisted of 
one priest, one volunteer and one 
beat-up Winnebago. Father 
Emmett Johns, later joined by a 
woman named Chloe, trundled 
through Montreal's streets, dish- 
ing out hot dogs and a side of 
compassion to the kids they met 
along the way. 

Now, the venerable institution 
is one of Montreal's highest-pro- 
file charities, with 65 employees 
and 145 volunteers, an emer- 
gency shelter, and a day centre 
providing a wide range of educa- 
tional and integration programs. 


As Dans la rue gears up to cele- 
brate its 20th anniversary this 
month, Concordia’s oral history 
lab is helping the organization tell 
its stories. 

Before embarking on a partner- 
ship with Concordia, Dans la rue 
development coordinator Sue 
Medleg didn’t know much about 
oral history. But she did know 
that she gets goosebumps when 
she listens to Johns, 80, recount 
those early van trips. 

“It’s a rich history, That's what 
we want to share. It’s a wonder- 
ful way to féte those who weren't 
acknowledged before the 20th 
anniversary — people like Chloe, 
the first employee, who was so 
important to establishing the 


organization.” 

Medleg had originally app- 
roached the McCord Museum 
for help, who then pointed her 
toward Concordia’s Centre for 
Oral History and _ Digital 
Storytelling. Educational Tech- 
nology diploma student Mat- 
thew MacDonald, who also 
holds a BA in History from 
Concordia, is assisting Medleg 
with the nuts and bolts of the 
project. 

“They basically said to me, 
‘We've got all our stuff but we 
don't know what to do with it;” 
said Macdonald. With his experi- 
ence as a volunteer on the Life 
Stories project (see Journal, Oct. 
25, 2007), he was able to sort 


through the archives of cassettes, 
begin to develop a storyboard, 
and start interviewing and digi- 
tizing. 

“I'm following his lead; said 
Medleg. “We want to capture the 
essence of Dans la rue, and [the 
oral history lab] has a structure 
and a format for me to do that. It’s 
a real gift to the organization. | 
think it’s inspiring” 

The Concordia collaboration 
is nothing new to Dans la rue — 
the university has supported the 
organization in many ways.over 
the past two decades. For seven 
years, the “Concordia Dans la 
rue” course has been pairing up 
design and computation arts 
students with young people at 


the Dans la rue school. Last 
March, three business students 
raised over $38 000 for the char- 
ity, while the Empty Bowls 
Project and annual CASA Cares 
fashion show have succeeded in 
raking in thousands of dollars 
annually. In 1997, Concordia 
awarded an honorary doctorate 
to Father Johns. 

“The support from Concordia 
has been amazing,’ Medleg said. 
“The university has always been 
very important. It’s one of our 
major supporters.” 

Dans la rue will unveil its series 
of commemorative events next 
week during a press conference. 
For more information, visit 
danslarue.com.  ~- 
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Complexe des arts begins to emerge 


Concordia’s Faculty of Fine Arts 
is finally seeing the emergence 
of a plan for a complexe des arts 
on the Grey Nuns property that 
will not only meet its needs but 
also provide a venue to reinforce 
the dynamic role that it plays in 
the city and in Quebec. 
Currently, the Fine Arts Faculty 
is divided over two campuses 
and more than 14 buildings. 
Although the new EV building’s 
state of the art studios and 
classrooms have _ benefited 
about 25% of Fine Arts pro- 
grams, other programs are less 
fortunate and some are located 
in very poor facilities making it 
very difficult to meet all the 
needs of 3 500 students, faculty 
and staff. 

“A dedicated complexe des 
arts, with its adjoining grounds 
and green space, will allow 
important curricular synergies 
to flourish and will make visible 
our faculty’s, students’ and 
alumni’s integration in, and 


The present site as developed by the Grey Nuns (left) and a sketch of Concordia’s vision for the site incorporating the H-shaped complex originally proposed by Victor Bourgeau in 1868 (right). 


Process of consultation is the next step 


engagement with Montreal's 
vibrant fine arts’ community. It 
will provide new opportunities 
to forge fresh bonds within the 
university and into the extended 
community,’ said Fine Arts Dean 
Catherine Wild. 

In 2004, the university and the 
Grey Nuns, an order with a his- 
tory and tradition of social 
responsibility, reached an 
understanding for a phased-in 
turnover of the property. With 
Concordia now in possession of 
the property, the agreement 
involves a long-term plan that 
would both preserve the her- 
itage value of the site and offer 
students and professors the 
facilities they need. VP Services 
Michael Di Grappa has just 
finalized a critical path exercise 
to ensure that the project goes 
forward with support from all 
our stakeholders. 

The university has already 
sought the advice of the 
Ministére de la Culture, des 


Communications et de la 
Condition féminine, — the 
Commission des biens culturels, 
the City of Montreal and the 
Conseil du patrimoine de 
Montréal to determine the 
architectural, archeological, 
patrimonial and landscape val- 
ues of the site and the potential 
for expansion or change. 

“We have a guiding vision for 
the project and a ‘volumetric’ 
study has been conducted to 
determine the space require- 
ments for Fine Arts and the best 
placement of new construction” 
said Di Grappa. “ Now, we are 
ready to proceed with numerous 
internal and external consulta- 
tions. We intend to go beyond 
the minimum required by the 
city, as was the case with proj- 
ects like the construction of the 
Richard J. Renaud Science 
Complex at Loyola as well as 
with the Quartier Concordia 
urban planning project. This 
will be done in the weeks and 


months ahead” 

Following architect Victor 
Bourgeau's original plan for an 
H-shaped complex, the west 
wing along St. Mathieu St. 
would be completed. The intent 
is to remain faithful to the his- 
torical footprint and allow the 
addition of performance, 
rehearsal and theatre spaces on 
a scale currently unavailable in 
the existing building. 

But the potential removal of 
trees and green space has 
raised concerns with some 
local residents. In fact, in the 
current concept, there will be a 
net gain of 1 100 sq. metres of 
green space on the site, since a 
kitchen and a garage built on 
the site in the 1940s would be 
demolished. A_ study also 


demonstrated which trees on 
the property are too old or were 
damaged by the ice storm and 
which ones should be preserved 
and moved, if possible. 

At a lecture on public art at 


the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts (see page 8), Clarence 
Epstein, director of special proj- 
ects and cultural affairs, spoke 
about how the integration of the 
Grey Nuns site has greatly 
increased our green space and 
will ultimately benefit the com- 
munity-at-large. 

Eventually, shifting from a 
religious mission to an educa- 
tional one would allow the sur- 
rounding community ongoing 
access to the site’s grounds, 
theatres, galleries and exhibi- 
tion halls. Di Grappa points to 
a similar interface between 
western NDG and the Jesuit- 
conceived Loyola campus, 
which amid historical and 
state-of the-art buildings, 
offers green space, concert 
halls, a library and athletics 
complex to the community. "At 
the Grey Nuns, we see our- 
selves as stewards of another 
great institutional legacy to be 
shared." 
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Making a case for competition 


- 


KAREN HERLAND 


Athletes are used to putting in 
extra hours training and strug- 
gling to bring home the gold. We 
rarely think of accountants in the 
same way. 

"Just before the competition, 
your adrenaline is at the maxi- 
mum. And then you present all 
the work youre doing, It is an 
opportunity to display what you 
know,’ says Thomas Horvath, 
who has been participating in 
commerce case competitions for 
three years now. 

Each spring, dozens of JMSB 
students find themselves audi- 
tioning for one of 45 spots in 
either COMM 499W or 499G. A 
place in that course means that, 
come September, they'll be 
devoting long hours to training 
to participate in one of the 17 
local or international annual 


case competitions offering stu- 
dents the opportunity to address 
real world problems. 

Mark Haber, who has been 
coaching teams for over a 
decade, developed the courses to 
let students focus on these com- 
petitions. "I love cases, I went toa 
case-based grad school,” he says. 
"Students learn an amazing 
amount in just three months in 
terms of practical business skills.” 

Haber initially coached teams 
for the Commerce Games, an 
annual January competition 
which has teams comprised of 
three students compete in 10 dif- 
ferent fields ranging from 
accounting to entrepreneurship 
to taxes and finance, among oth- 
ers. Each team analyses a prob- 
lem and proposes solutions in a 
competitive environment, usual- 
ly judged by professionals in the 
field. 


Monumental sculpture 


latest public 


KAREN HERLAND 


In presenting the role of public art 
in Quartier Concordia, Clarence 
Epstein outlined a_ relatively 
recent decision to use public art 
projects affiliated with the uni- 
versity to "educate and engage 

_ the community,” and act as pub- 
lic manifestations of the univer- 
sity’s mission. On Nov. 21, at a 
day-long symposium on public 
art held at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts where he 
was invited to speak on the role 
of public art for Concordia, 
Epstein, director of special proj- 
ects and cultural affairs in the 
Office of the President, took the 
opportunity to announce the 
university's latest contribution 
to the cultural and physical 
landscape. 

Adding to a collection of some 
25 works already on the Sir George 
campus, Pierre Blanchette's mon- 
umental envelope for a floating 
meeting room will be a landmark 
within the new JMSB building. 
Visible from both the lobby and 
the street, it is inspired by the 
works of Renaissance-artist Paolo 
Uccello, as well as the abstrac- 
tions of the-urban grid in Piet 
Mondrian’s Broadway Boogie 
Woogie. Blanchette captures at 


art project 


once the ideological dynamics of 
the business school and the rest- 
less motion of the street beyond. 

In a similar vein, Genevieve 
Cadieux's Lierre sur pierre will act 
as a sly reinterpretation of ivy- 
league institutions when _ it 
appears on an exterior wall of the 
JMSB Building in 2009. The highly 
reflective anodized metal surface 
is intended to reflect the city onto 
the institution. Both of these proj- 
ects were possible through the 
Quebec government's Integration 
of the Arts into Architecture and 
the Environment Program. 
Epstein highlighted the impor- 
tance of concerted coordination 
between several levels of govern- 
ment, institutions and donors 
because of the scale, scope and 
impact of projects in shared pub-' 
lic/private spaces. 

During his talk, Epstein distin- 
guished between the more tradi- 
tional campus at Loyola, with its 
stately buildings and manicured 
lawns and the "vertical campus” of 
Sir George Williams, which is 
defined by the real estate realities 
and demands of the downtown 
core. He said that the overall 
intention is for Quartier 
Concordia to bring together the 
microcosm of the university and 
the macrocosm of the urban com- 


By working together so closely, 
students get to realize both their 
personal and professional poten- 
tial. "We used to send 10 teams of 
three to the Commerce Games, 
now we send one team of 30." 

The 45 students who are 
accepted in the courses are 
groomed to participate in either 
the Commerce Games or the 
Inter-Collegiate Business Comp- 
etition. That competition goes. 
through a series of eliminating 
rounds starting in September, 
with only the top six schools 
invited to participate in the Jan. 
finals. 

Haber says those who make 
the cut to get into those courses 
are among the high achievers of 
the program. As they begin to 
train, they attend earlier compe- 
titions (some in Oct.) to hone 
their skills. 

This year Concordia’s teams 











An architechtural rendering of Pierre Blanchette’s work 


munity around it. For this reason, 
buildings are designed with 
ground floors that directly inter- 
face with the street. 

However, historically, this has 
not always been the case. In look- 
ing back at the Sir George campus, 
Epstein acknowledged that the 
1966 Hall Building, like many 
buildings of that period, bore 
absolutely no relationship to the 
scale or context of the Edwardian 
residences and commercial build- 
ings around it. 

At the time, this type of disso- 
nant, brash project was under- 
stood to reflect progress. 
Gradually this perspective 
changed to one of integration. 
When the Library Building was 


have been doing remarkably well, 
making it to the podium at every 
one of the competitions they par- 
ticipated in so far this year, 
including three international 
ones. 

"We started training for” the 
October competition in Ohio in 
August, before school even start- 
ed. Almost all day Friday and 
Saturday every weekend,” said 
Horvath. He says 60 to 100 hours 
of training for an international 
competition is not unusual. 

Haber is one of 20 coaches, 
each skilled in a particular field. 
Meanwhile, a volunteer group of 
eight students, the John Molson 
Competition Committee, man- 
ages the logistics. Horvath is the 
president this year. They com- 
bine and recombine the 45 stu- 
dents in teams that foreground 
their strengths and abilities. The 
JMCC ensure that entry require- 








constructed in 1992, the facade of 
the Royal George Apartments was 
incorporated into the eastern wall 
of the building to reflect those 
changing relationships. 

Similarly, the Nicolas Baier 
mural located on the east wall of 
the EV building is not only, at 6 000 
square-feet, the largest publicly 
commissioned artwork, it was also 
site specific. "It faces the only piece 
of green space available to the 
public in the area [the grounds of 
the St. James the Apostle church] 
and operates like a garden ampli- 
fied and magnified into a large vir- 
tual landscape." This oversized 
screen also resonates with the 
York cinema, which occupied that 
location before the university con- 


ments for all competitions are 
met, travel logistics are handled, 
registrations are filled in and 
funds to manage all this are 
raised. 

They balance the strengths of 
all the students to be sure that 
each team includes the right 
skill combination to meet the 
needs of the competition. This 
year, 50 teams entered the com- 
petitions. 

Although the course is an elec- 
tive, and students find them- 
selves competing long after the 
term is over, Haber says the 
rewards are many. "They develop 
a great sense of camaraderie.” 

Horvath says the competitions 
allows students from different 
institutions to mingle, learning 
from each other's cultures and 
strategies and making contacts 
with "top-notch people from dif- 
ferent schools.’ 
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planned for the new JMSB Building. 


struction. 

In fact, along the corridor where 
the cinema once stood, one art 
history lecture hall features some 
of the reclaimed Art Deco period 
murals from that original building. 
He also described other public art 
works, all of which are presented 
in detail at web2.concordia.ca/ 
publicart 

Also speaking at the sympo- 
sium was Concordia alumnus 
Rafael Lozano-Hemmer whose 
works have been in the Venice 
Biennale. Alumnus and studio 
arts professor Francois Morelli 
moderated the closing panel fea- 
turing the day's guest speakers 
from Philadelphia, Seattle and 
Montreal. 
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Russ Cooper 


Creating discussion is one of the 
hallmarks of our fair Concordia. 
At our Humanities PhD pro- 
gram, the discussion is getting 
more creative by the day. 

On Noy. 21, the Humanities 
PhD Program in the Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Studies in 
Society and Culture (CISSC) pre- 
sented Speaking of Objects, the 
first in a series of three Renaud 
Research Seminars showcasing 
the work being done by 
Humanities doctoral students. 

"The Renaud series is really 


exciting. Concordia prides itself 


on crossing disciplinary lines, 
and the series displays the cut- 
ting edge research of students in 
the program,” says PhD 
Humanities Director Bina 
Freiwald. "[Our program] allows 
students to work with professors 
from different departments to 
gain a wide range of different 
perspectives and produce some 
amazing work." 

Created last year, CISSC is 
now the hub for interdiscipli- 
nary studies, describing itself as 
"Concordias meeting place for 
scholars, researchers and artists 
to exchange ideas and develop 
interdisciplinary projects in the 
humanities and the arts" (see 
Journal, Nov. 8, 2007). 

Freiwald says the Centre and 


the sentiment behind the semi- 
nars support that description 
perfectly. "These discussions are 
meant to do just that: create dia- 
logues for those who want to 
engage with art and culture in 
greater depth,” she says. 

On this day, three PhD students 
and about 30 interested individu- 
als gathered in an intimate LB 
646 to present work that bridges 
artistic creation and scholarly 
research, and to create lively dis- 
cussion that carries the exchange 
of views further. 

PhD student and conceptual 
artist Rosika Desnoyers began 
the seminar, presenting her 
research into needlepoint art 
and Berlin wool work, a unique 
form of stitching that influenced 
both European popular art and 
industrial as well as technologi- 
cal practices from the 17th cen- 
tury to the 19th century. 

Following Desnoyers, third- 
year PhD student and photo- 
graphic artist Auréle Parisien 
shifted the discussion toward 
the sombre topic of post- 
mortem, or commemorative, 
photography. Common until the 
early 20th century, the practice 
involved capturing the moments 
following the death of a loved 
one. 

Much of Parisien'’s presenta- 
tion focused on a photo entitled, 
Mrs. Barrett's Dead Child, a 


photo taken in 1911 Montreal 
depicting a.deceased young boy 
upon a day bed surrounded by 
well-placed objects within the 
frame (unavailable for print due 
to rights considerations). 

"The subjects in these photos 
were often moved into positions 
evoking the last sleep,” Parisien 
said. "The stopwatch, the wilted 
flowers and toy train in the 
periphery are not unintentional. 
They're allusions to the stillness 
of passing on. The train in par- 
ticular, is alluding to a journey 
to a different plane.” 

Third-year student and visual 
artist Joanne Hui then outlined 
her research focusing on con- 
cepts of identity in comic art. 
Giving colourful examples, Hui 
helped explain the unique way 
comics and graphic novels can 
tell a story. "Cartoons aren't just 
a way of drawing, they're a way 
of seeing,” she said. 

Hui's research will be distilled 
into a critical essay and a graph- 
ic novel. One of her latest works, 
Potato Wars: Chinese-Canadian 
Resistance during the Exclusion 
Era, was recently featured at 
Montreal's MAI gallery. 

The ever-growing and highly 
competitive Humanities doctor- 
al program is celebrating its 
35th anniversary this year - an 
achievement that will be chroni- 
cled in the upcoming issue of 


Speaking of objects... 
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A postcard photo circa-1900 depicting a child moments after passing away. 


Concordia Magazine. 

Two more seminars will be 
held during the winter term. The 
next panel, Transforming 
Displacement: Food, Transla- 
tion, Beauty and Social Move- 
ments, will take place on Jan. 23, 
2009 from 12:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
in room LB 659-4, Panelists will 


include Sorouja Moll, Devora 
Neumark, Philippe Rieder and 
Myriam Suchet. The third in the 
series will take place on Feb. 20 in 
LB 646, where panelist will 
include Christophe Brunner, 
Nasrin Himada and Biana Scliar 
Mancini. For more information, 
visit cissc.concordia.ca. 





Creative expression focuses On access to common resources 


KAREN HERLAND 


A year ago, Liz Miller released 
her documentary The Water 
Front exploring what happens 
when a public resource is 
exploited for private gain. (See 
Journal, Oct. 25, 2007) Now 
' she's using the film to approach 
the question from an entirely 
different angle. 

When Miller launched the 
Water Front Remix project in 
October, the communications 
professor invited people to 
remix the elements of the film's 
theme song. (You can, too! Visit 
waterfrontmovie.com/remix) 

Mr. Waterman was written by 
legendary bluesman Joe L. 
Carter, whom Miller tracked 
down after a three-year search. 
Initially, she wanted the rights 
to his song, Please, Mr. Foreman 
which became the soundtrack 
for the black labour movement 
in the ’60s. "[The song is] about 


the radical black labour move- 
ment and a reference to the 
past and to what the city had 
been through,” she said. When 
she finally found him, Carter 
immediately saw the relation- 
ship between those labour 
struggles and the environmen- 
tal justice movement and 
offered to record a new song for 
the film, one that nods to the 
past but is decidedly about the 
present situation. 

Miller was closely watching 
debates about information in 
the public domain and con- 
flicts about ownership of ideas 
for years. Further spinning the 
thread of her interest, at the 
heart of the remix movement is 
the freedom to build on cultur- 
al production of the past and 
creatively contribute to a dia- 
logue, despite often being 
thwarted by attempts to con- 
trol use of information or ideas. 

As the remix movement 


grew, she saw parallels with the 
privatization of water, the sub- 
ject at the heart of her film. She 
also felt the remixing was a way 
to attract younger people to the 
film, the subject matter and 
labour rights history. For 
Miller, the contest represents 
the opportunity for collabora- 
tion and the appreciation for 
continuity between the past 
and the future. 

She also hoped it would pro- 
voke discussion around the 
potential for public resources 
to become privatized. "I want- 
ed to raise awareness about 
what's at stake and alternatives 
to just selling things off to the 
highest bidder," she says. 

Anyone can download the 
elements of the song, remix it 
any way they choose by adding 
their own sound tracks and 
upload the results with both 
Carter and Miller's blessing. 
The winning entry will be 


announced after the contest 
ends on Dec. 16. Youth groups 
in Montreal and the U.S. have 
been approached to partici- 
pate. 

Miller has been working with 
Jeff Traynor, an MA student in 
media studies, to develop the 
web site for the contest and the 
film. Traynor, who worked with 
youth groups in southern 
Alberta before coming to 
Concordia, was originally in- 
volved in policy research. 
Through Miller, he began to 
experiment with Drupal, an 
open source content manage- 
ment system which encourages 
collaboration. 

He's now the architect of The 
Water Front website, and has 
been helping out with the Life 
Stories website for the Oral and 
Digital History lab. Crediting 
Miller for the opportunity to. 
shift his direction, Traynor is 
building a consulting firm for 


community group web needs. 

Meanwhile, communications 
professor Andra McCartney 
was so moved by the film, the 
people in it stayed with her 
long after she viewed it. While 
at her cottage last summer, she 
was thinking about water 
access during one of the down- 
pours of the season. "I went 
outside and set out all sorts of 
containers, metal, plastic, 
wood, and then I recorded the 
rain as the storm ended." 

That recording became the 
basis for MacCartney's own 
contribution to the remix proj- 
ect. The piece has earned her a 
place in the New Adventures in 
Sound Art (NAISA) program 
for 2009, which has Ecology: 
Water Air and Sound as its 
theme. McCartney intends to 
expand her piece and "make 
my own work more socially 
relevant, and sonically rele- 
vant." 
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UW T to be dropped 


KAREN HERLAND 


After nearly two decades, Senate 
has decided to discontinue the 
University Writing Test, because 
it is not fulfilling its intended 
mission, nor responding to the 
current needs of students. 

“I know lots of students who 
have been held back because 
they didn’t pass the test, even 
though they do well in class. The 
test does not reflect student abil- 
ity.’ said CSU President Keyana 
Kashfi. 

Ollivier Dyens, Vice-Provost 
Teaching and Learning, echoes 
that dissatisfaction. “Thirty per 
cent of students don’t pass the 
test the first time they write it. I 
don't believe that thirty per cent 
of students do not know how to 
write.” Dyens will be part of the 
Provost’s Working Group on 
Teaching and Learning, expected 
to present an alternative path to 
Senate during the winter term. 

The decision was taken at the 
Nov. 14 Senate meeting, suspend- 


Engaging students 





ing the test retroactively to May, 
2008. The Academic Planning 
Committee (APC)’s recommen- 
dation outlined a series of prob- 


lems with the current test. Chief 


among them was that although 
the test was developed to identi- 
fy students who might need sup- 
port, there is no incentive for stu- 
dents to take it early in their pro- 
grams. The test has effectively 
becomes an exit requirement or 
an obstacle. There was also con- 
cern the test unintentionally 
reflects cultural bias and may be 
inappropriate to the range of stu- 
dents attending Concordia. 

Finally, the APC has suggested 
that a broader set of skills than 
simply writing — problem-solv- 
ing, oral expression, scientific, 
cultural and information literacy 
— might also be desirable skills 
for all students. 

Kashfi agrees, though she 
points out that those skills are 
not equivalent. “There are some 
common skills, but some are spe- 
cific. The type of writing needed 


in their community 
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Gabriel Bran Lopez (above) has been speaking to youth around 
the province sharing his own experiences at Concordia to 
encourage young people to get involved in public issues from 
international development to electoral politics. Lopez, who was 
born in Guatemala, served as president of the Garnet Key Society, 
participated in the Concordia Volunteer Abroad Program in 
Uganda and earned the Alumni Award for Outstanding Student 


Contribution in 2007. 


He is talking to young people and has been raising awareness 
and collecting donations for Share the Warmth, a group he sup- 
ports "because they use community involvement as a tool to 
empower youth who struggle at school in underprivileged areas 
of Montreal. Recently, I have focused my work on trying to find 
ways of reducing drop-out rates in Quebec through community 


involvement. ” 


The communications graduate has more ideas that he's hoping 
to share as Canadas Next Great Prime Minister. To demonstrate 
your support for his participation in the CBC show, go to 
www.cbe.ca/nextprimeminister/candidates/gabrielbranlopez.html 


by a business student is not the 
same as for-a fine arts student’ 

Dyens sees this first evaluation 
of the needs as more philosophi- 
cal. “For instance, do we want 
everyone to have the same level 
of writing proficiency in English 
or French regardless of back- 
ground?” Dyens feels there are 
good arguments on both sides of 
this question, and has seen his 
personal position change over 
the years. “You cannot expect a 
student from another country to 
attain near-native language abili- 
ties” Given that, what kinds of 
direction might be required in 
terms of expectations, and what 
impact will that have on accessi- 
bility? 

This is only one question the 
working group might address. 
Other issues include what, if any, 
other skills should be evaluated, 
and whether this should be 
determined and developed at a 
departmental level, or across the 
entire university. (It is worth not- 
ing that since Engineering and 


Computer Science established its 
own writing test, it remains out- 
side the realm of this current 
decision and reflection.) 

Dyens said that even once this 
basic direction is presented next 
term, the modalities needed to 
implement it make it unlikely 
that any real replacement system 
(be it a test, course, optional or 
required program) will be avail- 
able before the 2010-11 academic 
year. 

Other structures might be stu- 
dent-directed. With a series of 
courses or other measures avail- 
able to students who would then 
determine the level or accredita- 
tion they felt they wanted to pur- 
sue. 

For instance, the School of 
Extended Learning has struck a 
committee with representatives 
from the Faculties, the libraries, 
the Centre for Teaching and 
Learning and Counselling and 
Development services to develop 
a course called University 101. 

“This course would identify 


entry-level skill sets needed to be 
successful in university studies? 
explained School Dean Noel 
Burke. The intention of such a 
course, which could be imple- 
mented on a pilot and elective 
basis as early as fall 2009, would 
be to develop positive study 
habits for students from the 
start. 

Burke sees the range of skills 
offered as falling into three gen- 
eral areas: 

1) Basic research, writing and 
time-management skills. 

2) Information literacy skills, 
likely offered through the 
libraries. 

3) Faculty-specific competen- 
cies. 

“Ideally, we want to students 
to become independent idea- 
makers.” says Burke. 

Ultimately, there are many 
challenges ahead in determining 
both the content and direction of 
such an initiative. Dyens is aware 
of the problems, and committed 
to finding a way to address them. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Sarah Nosnitsky Maritzer 


It is with great sadness that we 
announce the passing of Sarah 
Nosnitsky Maritzer. Maritzer 
passed away peacefully of con- 
gestive heart failure in the 
Montgomery, Alabama home of 
her daughter, Gita Maritzer 
Smith, on Sept. 14, 2008. She 
was 92. 

Sarah Nosnitsky Maritzer 
worked in the Department of 
Education as Secretary to the 
chair from Feb. 27, 1974 until she 
retired on May 31, 1983. Maritzer 
was a lover of the arts and the the- 
atre, supporting and promoting 
Yiddish theatre and language for 


many years. She also enjoyed col- 
lecting original paintings and 
sculptures to bring home from 
her vacations. A pacifist and a 
humanist who loved books 
immensely, Maritzer was a 
staunch promoter of Canadian 
womens literature. 

In her memory, the family 
hopes her friends will send dona- 
tions to the Montreal Jewish 
Public Library or to the 
Concordia Library. Donations will 
be used towards the acquisition of 
archives of Canadian women 
writers and Yiddish theatere- 
works. 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


The Honorary Degree and Convocation Committee (HDCC), 
a joint Board/Senate committee, 
is seeking nominations for candidates for honorary degrees. 


For details on criteria for nominees, eligibility, nomination and submission 
procedures, please go to: cjournal.concordia.ca 


The deadline for nominations is Dec. 19 
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Dance performances 


Performances of new choreographic works by second- and 
third-year contemporary dance students (with participation 
of first-year students) will be held in the TJ Black Box, 7315 
de Terrebonne, 3rd floor (not wheel-chair accessible). 
Starting Dec. 4, performances will be held at 8 p.m. every 
night until Dec. 10, with additional shows on Sat. and Sun. at 
2 p.m. Limited seating. Advanced ticket purchase strongly 
recommended. For tickets or information, contact 514-848- 
4740 or dance@concordia.ca 


Christmas Auction 


The Concordia University Libraries will hold their annual 
Christmas Auction on Fri., Dec. 5 from noon to 2 p.m. in the 
J.A. de Seve Cinema, LB-125. Admission is $2 or a raffle tick- 
et. Tasty food will be sold and a catalogue of available items 
can found online: alcor.concordia.ca/~xmas/auction/ 


Univ. of the Streets Café and Ascent 
Launch Party 


On Fri., Dec. 5, at Rad’a Yoga Studio, 841 Gilford Street, the 
conversation Memory: What helps us remember what we 
already know? will be held at 7 p.m. Following the conversa- 
tion, a launch party for Ascent Magazine will be held from 
8:45 till 11 p.m. Refreshments will be sold. For more, see 
www.univeafe.org 





Stingers Holiday Skating Party 


Recreation and Athletics will hold its annual holiday skating 
party on Sat., Dec. 6 from 2:30 to 4:30 p.m. The Stingers hockey 
teams will be on hand, as well as Buzz and Santa Claus. There 
will be hot chocolate, cookies and candy canes, and Carolers for 
a Cause will share their musical talents. Everyone is welcome - 
employees, families, friends and neighbours. Donations of non- 
perishable food items will be accepted at the door. The Ed 
Meagher Arena is on the Loyola Campus, 7200 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Toy Drive for Children's Hospital 


JMSB is collecting new toys to donate to the Montreal 
Children’s Hospital (Child Life Department). The hospital 
requests that there be no toys of a violent nature and that 
gifts remain unwrapped for sorting. Gifts may be deposited 
to GM 720-3 or GM 209-9. Toys will be delivered to the hos- 
pital on Dec. 15. For more, contact Eva Ferrara, 
eferrara@jmsb.concordia.ca 


Fusion of Japanese sushi and Canadian 
cuisine 


Until Dec. 13, MFA graduate Shié Kasai is holding an exhibition 
at MAI (Montréal, arts interculturels), 3680 Jeanne-Mance St. 
Her playful installation is based on a survey conducted with 
Montrealers on their eating habits. Kasai then created hybrid 
sushi made with Montrealers’ preferred foods, ranging from 
sausages to samosas. Evoking these culinary experiments 
through photography, drawings, paintings, video, and paper 
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cut-outs, Kasai celebrates the diversity of Montreal while cri- 
tiquing the idea of cultural authenticity and orientalist atti- 
tudes. The gallery is open from Tues. to Sat., noon to 6 p.m. 


Call for papers - Place, Space, and 
Environment 


The 14th History in the Making conference has issued a call 
for papers on place, space, and environment, and how they 
might be integrated into the study of history. Proposals that 
consider any of these themes in any time period, region or 
subject matter are welcome. Since these topics are interdis- 
ciplinary by nature, applications from non-history graduate 
students are also welcome. The deadline for submissions is 
Jan. 16, 2009. For more, contact himconference@gmail.com 


Harper portrait contest responds to 
art cuts 


Portraits of Canadian Prime Minister Stephen Harper that 
best embody his commitment, or lack thereof, to the arts are 
being solicited. The winning entry will receive a minimum 
cash prize of $1 000, with other prizes for runners-up. The 
contest, launched in the wake of Harper's decision to cancel 
plans for the National Portrait Gallery, will be judged by for- 
mer heritage minister Sheila Copps and visual artist George 
Littlechild. Organized by web magazine Art Threat, there is 
no entry fee to participate in the contest, and portraits may 
be made using any type of media. The submission deadline 
is Jan. 31, 2009, with winners being announced in February. 
For more information visit artthreat.net/framingharper 


Researchers get caught 
up in scientific advances 





For the 11th consecutive year, graduate students organized the 
Chemistry and Biochemistry Graduate Research Conference to 
provide an overview of the field through lectures, paper and 
poster presentations. 

The two-day event, held in the Science Pavilion, attracted near- 
ly 100 researchers to share their results. The event featured two 
keynote speakers. On Nov. 21, Tony Yan of Brock University pre- 
sented thoughts on vaccine development. On Nov. 22, Stephen 
Laplante (below) spoke about research challenges, methodolo- 
gies and drugs currently in development targeting HIV and the 
Hepatitis C virus at the international Boehringer Ingelheim phar- 
maceutical firm. Pat Forgione of the Chemistry and Biochemistry 


Photo Prof Evergon (centre) donned a Santa suit for the 6th year as part of the photo 400 class’s fundrais- 
ing efforts. The course (taught by Marisa Portolese) requires students to organize an end-of-year show in an 
external gallery. Photos (at $5 ea.) along with other activities raise money for the venue and publicity. 


department said that this is the only department he is aware of 
where graduate students organize conference of this scale. "This 
is the first time I've seen students take on that kind of responsibil- 
ity,’ said Forgione. 


Sharing research about aging 


Addressing the growing policy 
and planning needs of an aging 
population requires a multidisci- 
plinary approach. 

On Fri, Nov. 7, academics from 
a multitude of departments at 
Concordia met to share their 
research. 

By engaging in a constructive 
dialogue across disciplines, the 
aim of the workshop was to raise 
awareness and foster potential 
collaboration among Concordia 
researchers. The disciplines rep- 


resented by researchers were; 
political science, psychology, 
accounting, marketing, philoso- 
phy, sociology and applied 
human sciences. 

The workshop attracted a sub- 
stantial representation of 
Concordia’s varied and dynamic 
academic community. The work- 
shops organizers, Patrik Marier 
(Canada Research Chair in 
Comparative Public Policy and 
Department of Political Science) 
and Dolores Pushkar (Centre for 


Research in Human _ Devel- 
opment) were pleased with the 
turnout and the lively discussions 
that took place throughout the 
day. 

The event culminated in the 
agreement to create a network on 
aging, featuring monthly round- 
tables, allowing all those studying 
population ageing to share their 
findings on a regular basis. 

The group will hold “Lunch and 
Learn” meetings once per month, 
rotating between both campuses. 
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Stingers honoured at gala 


DANIEL RODRIGUES 


The Concordia Stingers’ family was well represented last 
Tuesday evening as three of its athletes were presented 
awards for their excellence as student-athletes and their 
commitment serving as role models in the community. 

Put on by the Quebec Foundation for Athletic Excellence, 
the awards were handed out as part of the 23rd annual 
Quebec University Athletic Gala, honoring the achieve- 
ments of university athletes both on and off their respective 
playing surfaces during the 2007-08 season. 

“We want to show that athletes can perform and com- 
pete while still being able to go to school and be successful? 
said foundation president Claude Chagnon. 

In order to support its student-athletes, the founda- 
tion provides all award winners with bursaries to help 
with the financial burden of attempting to balance 
school, work and sports. 

Wrestler Nikita Chicoine was awarded $1 750 for her 
success on the mat — she took home a silver medal at the 
2008 Canadian Interuniversity Sport (CIS) champi- 
onships in March. 

Quarterback Liam Mahoney received his award of $1 250 
for exceptional on-field success in 2007, a season where he 
was named the outstanding rookie by the Quebec 
University Football League and by CIS. 

Kristin Portwine, a forward with the Stingers women’s 
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Kristin Portwine (right) battles for position against UQAM. 


basketball team, was honoured with $1 750 for her leader- 
ship. This award recognizes student-athletes who have dis- 
tinguished themselves through community service and 
have displayed a leadership role within their team. 

It is her passion for being around children that leads her 
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volunteer efforts to both the Sun Youth juvenile under-17 
womens basketball team and to Camp Kinkora. 

“I enjoy being around kids,’ says Portwine, when asked 
why she is actively involved in community service. “I love 
putting smiles on their faces.” 

At Sun Youth, Portwine acts as an assistant coach 
and helps to instill both positive and strong leadership 
values, much like the ones she developed as a player 
there for six years. 

“I love the organization,’ she says. “It’s a great organi- 
zation that gives back to the community: 

Along with her work at Sun Youth, she donates a week 
of her summer to being a volunteer camp counsellor for 
Camp Kinkora. 

“It makes me feel young again,’ says the 21 year-old 
Portwine. 

At the camp, Portwine aids the campers through their 
daily goings-on. Whether it be planning events or activi- 
ties, or participating in skits, she admits to enjoying 
every minute of it. 

When not donating her time to the kids, Portwine is 
focusing on school. She is in her second year as a marketing 
major in the John Molson School of Business, not to men- 
tion the time dedicated to performing as starting forward 
for the basketball team. 

“We have potential to be a great team, she says. “We have 
a bunch of new players and lots of individual talent” 


In his picture of Loyola Chapel, Bioethics and Public Policy student Abraham Siloe Ramos Perez reflects on his personal connection to the 
tranquil edifice. "It's a beautiful chapel for personal silence, reflection, prayers and even for studying," he says. If you want a chance to see 
your own picture on the back page of the Concordia Journal, visit our Flickr page at www.flickr.com/groups/concordiapicks and tell us your story. 


